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of social equality ; but it is in the monarchy of the
old variety that the machine of legislation and govern-
ment, responds most promptly to the fluctuating
opinion of the mass. This, of course, is a compara-
tively new development. Before 1848, there was
some reason for thinking that the institution of
monarchy was incompatible with constitutional and
economic progress. Europe was relatively poor, and
weighed against the modest budgets of those days the
cost of monarchy was unquestionably heavy. But
while the wealth of Europe has greatly increased, the
financial burden of its royal families has remained very
much where it was. A nation which budgets in
hundreds of millions, which spends a million on a
warship and eleven millions on old age pensions, can
afford to pay its King a salary exceeded by the earnings
of not a few among its more prosperous merchants and
manufacturers. Items of the expenditure are criticized,
but with less and less of vigour and reverberation, as the
true financial proportions of the transaction are more*
perfectly understood. Meanwhile the sphere of politi-
cal liberty has been constantly expanding at the ex-
pense, not of the monarchies but of the privileged and
wealthy classes of Europe. In a review of James Mill's
Encyclopedia article on " Government/' published
in 1820, Macaulay argued that universal suffrage
would upon utilitarian principles lead to " one vast:
spoliation," and that if it were ever carried into effect
in England, " a few half-naked fishermen would divide
Avith the owls and foxes the ruins of the greatest of
European cities/' Universal suffrage has come, not
indeed in England, but in quarters where the intelligent
prophet sixty years ago would have been least pre-
pared to find it. It has been adopted in the elections